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582 THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

A New Interpretation of Herbarfs Psychology and Educational Theory. 

By John Davidson, M.A., D.Phil. (Edin.). Edinburgh and London: 

Blackwood & Sons. Pp. xviii+191. 

This is an essay submitted to the Senatus of the University of Edinburgh 
as a Doctor's thesis. It is certainly far above the average of Doctor's theses. 
The fact that it is a Doctor's thesis probably accounts for the word "new" in 
the title. The conviction of originality which this word expresses is doubtless 
well founded in so far as it means that the thesis represents what a Doctor's 
thesis should represent, namely, the capacity for origination in the one pre- 
senting it rather than an actual "historical contribution to the total of knowl- 
edge." There is much in the essay that is fresh, suggestive, and stimulating. 
But that it presents historically, what it doubtless is to the author personally — 
a new standpoint for interpreting Herbart — is a claim scarcely warranted by the 
text. 

The alleged "newness" of the standpoint consists in the assimilation of Her- 
bart to Leibniz. But surely, in its broader aspect, this could hardly escape 
many students of even a general course in the history of modern philosophy. 
Indeed, as the author points out Herbart acknowledged it (the assimilation) 
himself. However the details of this connection between Herbart and Leibniz 
are worked out in an interesting way and are for the most part well taken. 

After a brief exposition of the main features of Leibniz's psychology the 
author passes to his analysis of Herbart's and soon runs into the inevitable 
problem of the apparent differences between Herbart's psychology and his edu- 
cational doctrines. Inside the discussion of the psychology itself this problem 
takes the form of "interpreting" Herbart's presentationism so as to overcome 
his extreme psychological intellectualism. 

This undertaking is a perfectly justifiable one and at many points is suc- 
cessful. But again at times the "interpretation" seems strained — e.g., the way 
in which the author replies (pp. 91, 92) to Ostermann's criticism of Herbart's 
account of feeling in terms of clear and obscure presentations. 

Again what is said of the value of Herbart's conception of will and desire 
as operative "in and through" presentations is excellent. But when we remem- 
ber that in Herbart's psychological theory the object of this desire and will is 
merely to reach clear and distinct presentations we begin to realize how difficult, 
indeed, it is to escape from Herbart's "circle of thought." 

All ideas are, to be sure, definitized desire and will, and the insistence upon 
this is, as the author says, one of Herbart's chief services to psychology and 
education. But when we make the sole object of desire and will just the mere 
definitizing itself, we lose much of the value of the interpretation. 

Herbart's presentational psychology doubtless began in his practical tutor- 
ing experiences. In these he soon enough discovered the pedagogical emptiness 
and futility of such high-sounding shibboleths of the day as "rational freedom," 
"self-activity," "sovereign will," etc. However "free" or "self-active" or 
"sovereign" the will may be, it has to be capable of analysis and statement, of 
differentiation and articulation, if the teacher is to get any leverage on it. 

But in making this definitization in and through ideas, which is the teach- 
er's point of leverage, the sole content and object of the will itself, Herbart's 
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theory fell into the psychologist's, or rather the pedagogue's, fallacy from which 
the author labors in vain to deliver it. 

Fortunately the educational doctrines and practice of the Herbartians are 
better than Herbart's psychological theory. The Herbartians have been quick 
to "interpret" apperception and interest in motor and social terms. 

The author's short concluding chapter on "Interest versus Self-Realization" 
in which he defends the former, is one of the best in the book. The volume is 
entitled to a place in Herbartian bibliography. 

A. W. Moore 

The University of Chicago 



A Beginner's Book in Latin. By David Saville Muzzey, Ph.D. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. Pp. xii+241. 

This is a book with merit enongh to justify its existence in a field that has 
long been crowded. Its chief aim, in the words of its author, is "to fit the stu- 
dent to follow Caesar, to accompany Caesar, through his campaigns with the 
Helvetians, with Ariovistus, with the Belgians, and not lag far behind the 
baggage-train, as. he does now." To this end the author has used not only a 
vocabulary that comes from Caesar, but sentences from the same source. "The 
book is quite frankly an introduction to Caesar." 

Part I consists of seventy-two pages, in twenty-five chapters, wholly devoted 
to matters of inflection. Part II comprises some one hundred and twenty-five 
pages, in thirty-three chapters devoted to syntax. Part III, the rest of the book, 
contains a list of ten inductive exercises from Books I and II, of Caesar's 
Commentaries. These exercises are preceded by some excellent suggestions as 
to the use of a vocabulary, and some helpful hints to the student about to 
begin his translation of connected discourse. 

One is warranted in thinking that both the learning and the teaching of 
inflections in the rapid succession in which Part I presents them must be a 
laborious process in which the student's interest would be likely to lag. The 
learner would, however, be saved from "the distressing presentiment" mentioned 
by the author, "that there is no end to Latin declensions and conjugations." 

Part II seems to us especially well written. It provides for a constant 
review of inflections as found in Part I, it simplifies and systematizes matters 
of syntax to a degree undertaken by only a few of the best beginners' books ; 
finally, it seems rational in requiring but a minimum of the students' time for 
the translation of English into Latin. 

The book, though well bound, with a good quality of paper and readable type 
within, is almost severely plain. The author has inserted nothing to embellish 
the pages or "peptonize" the text, though to many teachers it will be a matter 
of regret that he has used no "pictures, colloquies, fables, or details of Roman 
morals and customs." To postpone these helps until the student is ready for 
Terence and Horace is to deny them to all but a small percentage of the stu- 
dents who begin the study of Latin. 

James O. Engleman 

State Normal School 
La Crosse, Wis. 



